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is provided by the Harvard studies which shows that achievement 
motivation improves grades. Results reported by the St. Louis group 
include: (1) improvement in science and math performance in the year 
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Summary 



What is the Effect of Achievement Motivation Training in the Schools? 



David C. McClelland 



A number of attempts have been made to develop achievement 
motivation in school children and to observe the effect of such 
training on their behavior in and out of school. What conclusions 
can be drawn from these studios? Previous work with adults has 
demonstrated that brief intensive training courses in achievement 
motivation for businessmen increases their entrepreneurial activity 
for some years after the training (McClelland and Winter, 1969) . 

If achievement motivation can be developed in adults, why not try to 
develop it in children? The question seemed eminently worth trying 
to answer if only because teachers so often complain that many 
children are "unmotivated . '* If psychologists have invented a technique 
for increasing motivation, it might well be applied to school children 
in such a way as to make them want to work harder and learn more . 

Though such an argument seems simple and straightforward, it glosses 
over a theoretical difficulty. The achievement motivation measure 
(n^ Achievement Score) used in previous studies — based on content analysis 
of fantasy-- has never been shown to be consistently related to academic 
performance- -to grades in school, or to scores on tests of academic 
talent. Why, then, should increasing achievement motivation improve 
school performance? respite this obvious problem, the studies were “h 
undertaken because achievement motivation training might work and I 
because it ought certainly to help children to think more seriously j 
about their work habits and career planning, even if it does not 
directly affect their grades. Furthermore it might well improve grades 
a little for those most likely to drop out of school by helping them 
to see the importance of at least minimal school success for attaining 
longer range vocational goals. Finally, direct attempts to increase 
motivation in school children have been so few and far between that 
it seemed likely much might be learned just from making the attempt. 

By now dozens of achievement motivation courses have been given 
for hundreds of pupils in Boston, St. Louis, and California. A full 
description of how they were carried out has been published by 
Alschuler, McIntyre and Tabor (1970) . In general they involved 
teaching children directly how to think, talk and act like a person 
with high n Achievement and then to examine carefully the extent to 
which they wanted to plan their lives in the immediate future according 
to this model. Extensive materials have been published for teaching 
achievement motivation (by Educational Ventures, Inc., Middletown, 
Conn.). Many teachers have been instructed in how to use the material. 
Pupils who have been trained have been followed up one and two years 
later to see whether their in-school or out-of-school performance has 
changed in any way as compared to control groups of students who have 
not been trained in achievement motivation. 



Most of these studies have been conducted under the aegis oF~) 
two independent though allied groups of researchers. Beginning in 

1965 the office of Education granted funds to Harvard University, ! 

to be used under the general direction of Professor McClelland to 
explore the effects of Achievement Motivation in the schools. In 
the first year of this project. Professor Richard deCharms visited 
Harvard University and participated fully in the early planning_of 
the research. When he returned to Washington University in St.^y 
Louis, he started his own project, eventually received separate 
funding for it, and is reporting his work separately. However, his 
findings are very much a part of the total enterprise and many of the 
most important ones will therefore be summarized here. The projects 
at Harvard University and Washington University started out with 
quite similar training ideologies, and then pursued different but 
complementary research strategies. Mr. Manohar S. Nadkami, who had 
conducted achievement motivation training courses for businessmen 
in India, trained those who later gave motivation courses both at 
Harvard and in St. Louis. The Harvard group then decided to continue 
the tradition of giving short intensive courses for school children to 
be offered by trained project staff. They followed this strategy 
because in the early days the main thrust of the project was in the 
direction of trying to find out how best to introduce achievement 
motivation into schools so as to maximize its impact. Thus, it was 
desirable to try out many different types of short courses. Further- 
more, the Harvard group focussed especially on the effects of 
motivation training outside school, since it was considered likely on 
theoretical grounds that increasing achievement motivation would 
have slight effects on academic performance. 

The St. Louis group under Professor deCharms, on the other hand, 

; concentrated primarily on studying the effects of achievement motivation 
draining* on school work. Partly for this reason they trained the 
teachers themselves to introduce achievement motivation training into 
the classrooms in whatever way they found most convenient. Thus, so 
far as most of the pupils in the St. Louis experiments were concerned, 
they experienced achievement motivation training inputs throughout an 
entire school year more or less as a part of other things that they 
were studying. In contrast, in the Harvard studies, the pupils were 
exposed to brief intensive courses given by outsiders which were 
separate and distinct from the rest of what was going on in class and 
usually concentrated into something like 20-40 hours of work spread 
out over 3-10 days, or at most 3-4 weeks. These contrasting strategies 
tended to increase the variety of information obtained about the 
effects of achievement motivation training on junior high and high 
school pupils. 



O 
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The Effects on School Performance 



No very convincing evidence is provided by the Harvard studies 
i which shows that achievement motivation training improves grades or test 



* Later this developed into a form which hq has labelled origin training 
to distinguish it from what is described in Alschuler et. al. (1970). 
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scores. In the first study of potential dropouts from Arlington High 
School, the boys who stuck out residential training in a rural setting 
did show a slight improvement in grades (from D+ to C- on the average) 
but it was not large and selection was confounded with treatment. 
Perhaps those who stuck it out were made of sterner stuff and did 
better for that reason rather than because of the training. In 
later studies at Arlington High School grades did improve more in 
the 10th grade for the boys who received the complete motivation 
training course as contrasted with controls, but the girls did 
not show an improvement and even for the boys the gain had disappeared 
by the 11th grade. In short, the findings from these studies so far 
as academic performance is concerned are inconsistent, small and 
not impressive (Alschuler, 1971). 

On the other hand, the St. Louis group has reported quite 
I dramatically different results. Consider the findings reported 
by Ryals (1969), for example, as summarized briefly in Table 1. 



Insert Table S.l about here 



He had arranged for achievement motivation courses to be given for 
8th graders on four different weekends, either on the school grounds 
("campus") or in a camp up in the mountains. He corrected test scpres 
and grades for differences before the testing and found that while 
there were no effects of training on grade point average or social 
studies test scores, training did seem to improve science and math ; 
performance quite significantly in the year after the training. j 
Furthermore, the gains on the average were larger for pupils coming; 
from a high school containing a high proportion of minority groups 
(blacks, Chicanos) than for students coming from a middle-class, white 
high school . The chief difference between these brief training 
courses and those sponsored by the Harvard group was that the students 
were taught by their own teachers who had received achievement motivation 
training from Mr. Nadkarni. 



Training by teachers from the schools concerned is even more \ 
effective when it is spread out over the entire year, as illustrated^/ 
by the findings summarized in Figure 1 (from deCharms, 1970). These 
charts present average scores on parts of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
which is standardized by grade level so that any average class should 
score, for example, 7.0 at the end of the 7th grade. The children 
involved here are all from ghetto schools in a largely black area of 
the city of St. Louis. Those who did not receive achievement motivation 
training from their teachers in general fall more and more behind 
expected grade levels on various test scores as they get older. However, 
if they received motivation training throughout the 6th and 7th grades, 
they ended up with scores which are at or a little above grade norms 
for the test, as Figure 1 makes clear. 
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♦Actual score obtained one year after training subtracted from predicted score based on pre- 
testing plus 50. Thus, scores over 50 represent greater than predicted gains. 

♦♦Grade point average, english, social studies and math grades combined. 



Insert Figure S.l about here 



Results such as these which have been reported by the deCharms project 
leave little doubt that achievement motivation training can have 
fairly dramatic effects on school performance if it is properly 
understood by teachers and integrated throughout the year with their 
regular classroom work. 

Effects on Non-school Activities 

As noted earlier, the Harvard group under the leadership of Dr. 
Alfred Alschuler, focused primarily on trying to discover whether 
intensive achievement motivation courses changed the way teenagers 
spent their time, and worked, planned, and thought about the future. 

Here the findings are quite consistent across different courses. 

Nearly all groups receiving full achievement motivation training 
reported 8 to 18 months later in a telephone interview that they were 
spending their time in more achievement related ways. For example, 
when the trained potential dropouts from Arlington High School were 
asked, "What are the most important things you do or think about?", 

100% of them mentioned doing well in school or in their work as it 
related to a future career. In contrast, only 4 out of 15, or 27% 
of the controls, mentioned school or work as "most important". They 
spoke about the fun they were having with their girls or in various 
recreational activities. 

Or to cite another instance, some 11-year-old boys who were 
trained in the summer were queried extensively about what they had 
been doing, in a telephone interview a year later (see Alschuler, 

1971) . Their answers were classified under 11 different types of 
activities ranging from working vs. not working, extent of travel 
they had undertaken to explore their surroundings, types of games 
played, or TV shows watched (achievement oriented or not), etc. Each 
boy was given a +1 if he was above the median for the group in the 
extent to which he displayed an achievement orientation in each of these 
activities. These scores were summed to get a total achievement 
activity index. 77% of those who received achievement training were 
above the median on this index as contrasted with only 11% of those 
who had a comparable motivation course dealing with establishing more 
friendly relationships with others. At the high school level for 
16-year-olds, the result was similar. Significantly more of the 
better trained boys in Arlington High School reported that they were 
more involved in achievement related ways in 20 different types of 
activities outside of school. However, the same result was not 
obtained for girls. No matter how much training they had received, or 
of what type, they reported about the same amount of participation in 
achievement related activities. It may well be that achievement 
motivation training is more relevant to boys. They are more required 
normally to be work and career oriented and to take initiative toward 
solving such problems. Girls, on the other hand, may adopt a more 

12 
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Mean Grade Placement Mean Grade Placement 
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6.0 - 



5.0 - 
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£ < . 001 
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7 th 
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5 th 6 th 7 th 

Grade 

.001 .07 
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5 th 6 th 7 th 
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.001 n.s. 
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8.0 " 
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.01 .01 



Figure S.i. Mean Grade Placement on Iowa Test of Basic Shills for 
students trained and untrained in achievement motivation 
self-contained classrooms. (from deCharms, 1970) 
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reactive style, holding off on career planning until they have 
settled the question of marriage. Or the usual achievement motivation 
training course may simply be less effective for girls. 



It is potentially very important to find that achievement 
motivation training helps boys at least adopt a more pro-active 
approach to setting work and career goals . However, is it 
possible that they have just learned to talk a better game? After 
all, the motivation courses have taught them a certain language, 
or way of talking about achievement and career goals that they 
might be more likely to use in answering questions in a telephone 
interview, particularly from someone associated with the courses. 
Control boys not exposed to the training or the trainers might be 
less apt to give such answers. The coding system devised by Alschuler 
and his associates to obtain the achievement activities index does 
depend to some extent on the reasons why students say they are 
doing various things. (See Alschuler, et_. al., 1970, page 173.) 

That is, they get a higher score if they say they work in the summer 
to save up money for buying a car (a long-term goal) rather than to 
spend money for dates and clothes (affiliation goals). On the 
other hand, it is not reasonable to dismiss the results as being 
entirely due to a desire on the part of the student to talk in 
ways that will please the investigator. The interview was very 
specific in the sense of asking what they did last summer, how often 
they did it, how much they earned, what they were doing right now, 
etc. Obviously if a person had been doing nothing special, it was 
not possible for him to get a score for achievement related activity. 
Furthermore, if he was able to state further plans connected with 
the activity, he obviously must have thought about them in advance 
of being asked, which means that the plans undoubtedly had some 
influence in directing his activities. Finally, and most convincingly, 
in different experiments there were important differences in whether 
the boys or the girls showed significant increases in achievement 
related activities 10-20 months after the training. By and large 
in studies at Arlington High School, the boys reported more 
achievement related activities later whereas in experiments in 
Quincy, the girls reported more activities later. If the results 
are due to response bias in answering the interviewer, why should 
the boys in one set of experiments be biased favorably, and the 
girls in another set? The conclusion seems inescapable that the 
achievement motivation training courses had demonstrable long-term 
effects on achievement related activities outside of school, although 
these effects varied considerably depending on the type of training 
experienced. 



Variations in Training Effectiveness 



What factors influenced the effectiveness of achievement 
motivation training? The Harvard group concentrated on trying to 
I find out what factor or combination of factors would maximize the 
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impact of achievement motivation training on school children. Many 
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variables were found to be important. 



Age and maturity . How early can n Ach training be introduced 
into the schools? The question received attention because n Ach 
training had started with adults and obviously it had to be revised 
considerably if it was going to be used with young children. Further- 
more, many observers of the school system have noted that if motivation 
training is to do any good, it has to be introduced fairly early 
before children get set in a learning "track" which prevents them 
from switching to a track requiring a higher level of accomplishment. 
The Harvard group showed that effective achievement motivation 
training could be given to 11 -year-olds, although in general the 
"action" inputs (games, etc.) proved more useful than the "thought" 
exercises which required a level of abstraction that was too high 
for at least some of the children. The St. Louis group also showed 
that effective achievement motivation training could be integrated 
into the regular curriculum for sixth -graders. Some efforts have 
been made by Stivers and Kowatrakul (1969) to give some kind of 
achievement motivation training for kindergarten-age children using 
largely games, but the effects were not impressive and for the 
moment it seems safer to conclude that achievement motivation 
training, at least in its present form, is best suited to the junior 
high shcool years and above. Ryals (1969) found that the effectiveness 
of training did not seem to be a function of moral maturity as 
measured by the Kohlberg instrument among 8th and 10th graders, 
although the program, in general, was more effective for the 8th 
graders . 

Sex . A number of the studies show important sex differences 
in the impact of various types of training. The traditional 
training as designed for adult businessmen was oriented almost 
entirely towards male preoccupations and life style. The first 
studies in the schools employed only male subjects. Later, when 
girls were included in the courses, it turned out that the effects 
of the usual type of training were greater on boys than on girls, at 
least so far as achievement activities outside the school were 
concerned. The deCharms group has not reported sex differences 
in improved academic achievement as a result of achievement motivation 
training. On the other hand, the courses given at the Broad Meadows 
Junior High School in Quincy generally were more effective in producing 
long-range changes in girls' achievement activities outside school 
(Alschuler, 1971) . These courses differed from the earlier ones 
in that some of them stressed learning the motivation materials 
to mastery and also restructuring math classes so that they required 
use of the strategies taught in the achievement motivation courses. 

The boys generally liked restructuring and insisting on mastery less 
than the girls, and the boys did not later report that they were 
involved in as many achievement related activities as the girls. The 
results may be due to initial differences between the girls in the 
treatment conditions, but it is at least suggestive that structuring 
achievement motivation training may help girls to benefit more from it, 
whereas boys tend to benefit more if it is given in its traditional 
form in which they are freer to take it or leave it. 
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Subject matter . What evidence there is suggests that achievement 
motivation training improves performance more in those subject 
matters which require more concrete action. Kagan and Moss (1962) 
reported that the n Achievement score in boys is highly correlated 
with "constructional activities" — which require concrete, explicit 
actions that give immediate feedback as to whether they are done 
correctly or not. The data reported in Table 1 from the Ryals ' study 
(1969) confirms the fact that achievement motivation training improves 
performance in math and science more than in social studies. Mehta 
and Kanade (1969) have reported that trained high school boys in 
India score significantly higher two years after training than 
matched classmate controls on higher secondary examinations in physics, 
chemistry and mathematics. These findings make good theoretical 
sense because many studies have shown that people with strong 
achievement motivation are interested in concrete feedback on how 
well they are doing and tend to set goals in concrete enough terms 
so they can measure more or less precisely whether they are moving 
closer to those goals or not. In fact, much n Ach training involves 
teaching participants to plan their progress In these concrete terms. 
Some subject matters like literature and social studies do not readily 
permit this degree of specificity in measuring progress. 

Several of the Harvard studies contrasted the effectivenesses of 
more or less complete courses with those which emphasized or left 
out one or another aspect of the training. A complete course involved 
teaching achievement motivation in thought and action, self-study, goal 
setting and planning, and some morale building or group solidarity 
inputs. In general, courses which involved all of these character- 
istics were more successful than those which involved less than the 
total package. However, age made a big difference here. With 
younger children, aged about 11, teaching the achievement action 
strategies seemed more effective than just teaching achievement 
thinking. With older children, aged around 16, on the other hand, 
leaving the achievement action strategies out and stressing achieve- 
ment thinking and planning seemed to subtract little from the effective- 
ness of the training. 

The way the courses were taught was also systematically varied. 
Usually the participants went through the various exercises, performing 
very differently on particular ones, learning as much as possible from 
mistakes .and from observing how others performed. The objective 
was to maintain the interest of the students as much as possible 
and no attempt was made to make them go back over what they had 
experienced until they had learned it to some standard of perfection. 
These were called "satisfaction" courses. Other courses followed 
the programmed learning model in the sense that students were 
required to master the material to a criterion before being allowed 
to go on to another exercise. It seemed possible that requiring a 
higher level of mastery of the achievement motivation exercises might 
improve their effectiveness in the long run. This did not prove to 
be the case, at least for the boys, who generally disliked the 
mastery courses more and learned less from them. On the other hand. 



the reverse tended to be true for the girls: those who experienced the 

mastery courses reported significantly more achievement related 
activities one to two years later than the girls who had had the 
traditional "satisfaction" courses. These preliminary results 
suggest that there is a sex by treatment interaction and that one 
style of teaching is better for boys in general and the other for 
girls. Such a finding is of no particular use to the classroom 
teacher who must somehow find an approach which is appealing and 
effective for both sexes. 

v-/ Classroom structure . A persistent problem throughout the 
research was how the motivation training should be related to 
traditional classroom instruction. I have already noted that the 
St. Louis group under Professor deCharms put the regular teacher 
in charge of the motivation training who usually integrated it with 
other classroom work over a considerable period of time. This 
approach seems to be clearly more effective than "segregated" 
motivation instruction by outsiders so far as improving academic 
performance is concerned. However, since the deCharms group did not 
obtain any long-term follow-up measures outside the school, it is 
not possible to say whether it is equally effective in producing 
work and career -related changes. 

The Harvard group having concentrated on training the children 
separately from the regular classroom began to worry about whether 
teachers would not do things that would discourage the new 
strategies of goal setting and learning taught in the motivation 
courses. So some math teachers were persuaded to restructure their 
regular course work in a way which would be consistent with the 
approach taught in the motivation courses. For instance, a contract 
system was introduced in which the pupils had to choose how many 
problems of a given difficulty that they wanted to solve by a given 
date. They made the choice working from a table on which it was 
shown what grades would be awarded for doing various numbers of 
problems as a function of their difficulty, whether or not the person 
handed the exercise in on time, without mistakes, etc. Thus, the 
pupils had a chance to set moderate goals for themselves as they 
had been taught to do in the achievement motivation course, whereas 
in the traditional math class the teacher assigns the same number 
of problems to be done by all students regardless of their ability 
to do them. As noted already , there was a sex difference in the 
reaction to the restructured classroom. All the students disliked 
it more than the traditional math, but the boys particularly disliked 
it, got less out of it, and showed fewer long-term effects from it 
than the girls . 

The restructured classroom by itself had no effect on math 
nerformance or achievement motivation. This last finding was also 
confirmed by other studies undertaken for the project. It 
had seemed possible from the beginning that the right kind of 
classroom climate might encourage the development of achievement 
motivation without formally introducing instruction in motivational 
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goals and outline the means of attaining them; and The Ring-toss Game , 
and The Origami Game , booklets which put pupils through games which 
teach them achievement oriented strategies in action. A multimedia 
slide-sound show is also available from EVI, entitled What is n^ Ach? 

which is useful in orienting school officials and teachers as to the 
nature of achievement motivation when they are considering whether 
or not they want to introduce instruction in the area. It can also 
be used to orient pupils in the early stages of an achievement 
motivation training sequence. Finally, the staff of the Harvard project 
spent a considerable amount of time in the last year or two of its 
existence giving workshops for teachers on achievement motivation so 
that the materials could be tested, tried out, and made as useful as 
possible for the classroom. A further purpose of the workshops 
was to encourage teachers to try out achievement motivation training 
and to give them the knowledge necessary to do so. (See Appendix IV) 

As we trained the teachers and worked with them more directly, 
it became clear that many of them wanted to restructure their 
classrooms along lines which would be more consistent with what 
they had learned themselves in the achievement motivation course. 

Some of them wondered if achievement motivation training in itself 
was really necessary if they reorganized what they usually did in 
ways that would encourage the students to develop their achievement 
motivation. As noted above, our experience with simply restructuring 
classrooms had not been altogether favorable. It was obviously 
important to get at how pupils perceived the attempts at restructuring. 

A teacher might decide to give more individual responsibilities to 
encourage achievement motivation, but if the students perceived this 
change as introducing great confusion as to what they were supposed 
to do, the teacher would not have gained much (as in the Quincy 
restructuring experiment) . So the project turned its attention to 
designing a classroom climate questionnaire which would give the 
teacher feedback from her pupils as to how her behavior was perceived. 

r — 

/ The questionnaires were patterned after similar ones designed 
/by Litwin and Stringer (19C8) who had been studying the effects of 
^organizational climate on motivation in simulated business settings . 
Staff and workers (all business school students) were recruited to 
work in an elaborate two-week long production game organized in three 
quite different ways. In one "company", British Radar, "the President 
placed emphasis on the maintenance of a formal structure. Members 
of the organization were assigned their roles, their spheres of 
operation were tightly designed, and they were held responsible for 
the strict performance of their duties." The questionnaire given 
to everyone in this company at the end of the two-week period clearly 
showed that they perceived their organization as authoritarian and 
knew that they were expected to toe the line and be highly disciplined. 
They also scored higher in a fantasy measure of power motivation 
(n Power) . By analogy it seemed obvious that some teachers run their 
classrooms in a very similar way. So Litwin and Stringer items 
applying to business procedure were rephrased to apply to classroom 
procedure to make up two questionnaire scales measuring emphasis on 
discipline and pressure for high performance. Presumably classroom 
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climates scoring high on these dimensions would produce effects 
like those in the comparable business simulation. 

In another of Li twin and Stringer's "companies". Balance Radar, 

"a loose informal structure was endorsed by the President .. .he 
stressed friendly, cooperative behavior, group loyalty, teamwork...." 
The climate questionnaire showed that the members of this organization 
perceived it as a warm, friendly group, and their affiliation 
motivation scores (n Affiliation) were elevated. Similar items were 
included in a classroom climate survey to get at the extent to which 
the pupils perceived the teacher and the other members of the class 
as warm and friendly. 

Finally, in still another simulation. Blazer Radar, "high 
productivity was valued by the President. . .Each participant was 
encouraged to set his own goals and to take personal responsibility 
for results ... .Competitive feedback was given frequently so that 
progress towards the goals could be easily evaluated. Rewards for 
excellent performance were given in the form of recognition and 
approval...." Questionnaire results correctly reflected the fact 
that the participants in this simulation felt that they had been 
given more responsibility and more feedback on how well they were 
doing. Their achievement motivation scores were also higher, and in 
the end this business organization outproduced the other two. It 
was therefore reasoned that a teacher who could produce a climate 
that was perceived in this way by her pupils might be encouraging 
achievement motivation and better performance. So Li twin and 
Stringer items were rephrased for the classroom climate survey which 
measured the. dimensions of responsibility and feedback. 

\ A 

A Factor' < analysis of the classroom climate survey showed that 
psychometrically it needed furt’ier development. The scales designed 
to measure the different dimensions of climate did not come out as 
clearly as one could wish for and some of the scales were ill 
defined with relatively few items consistently measuring them. 
Furthermore, no evidence has yet been gathered showing that the 
same results were obtained in the classroom as had been obtained in 
the simulated business situation- -showing for instance, that teachers 
who are perceived as stressing responsibility and feedback produce 
higher achievement motivation and better performance in their pupils. 
The chief value of the classroom climate survey so far has been its 
use as a teaching device. To dramatize the three types of classroom 
climates, multimedia film- slide -sound shows were produced in 
collaboration with Education Ventures, Inc. and Intermedia Systems 
Corporation. One each illustrated power-, affiliation-, and 
achievement -oriented classrooms. The slides, films, and tapes were 
taken during actual classrooms and teachers observing the shows found 
it easy to believe what they saw and to identify with the various 
problems the teacher was facing. As they tried to think through 
the ways in which they wanted to create different climates in their 
classrooms, they found the behavior of the teachers observed of 
great importance in guiding them as to what to do. Further, climate 
surveys had been filled out by the pupils in each of the three 
classrooms, and the teachers in the workshops therefore had an 
opportunity to compare their own perceptions of the teachers' styles 
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with how they were perceived by the pupils in those classrooms. 

Finally, the teachers left the workshops with copies of the climate 
survey so that they had a device for not only assessing how they 
were currently perceived, but how they might be perceived at some 
future date after having made structural changes. With this additional 
assessment device, it would be unlikely that any of them would find himself 
in the situation we uncovered in the restructured math class in 
Quincy, Mass. As noted earlier, the teacher had restructured the 
classroom to give more responsibility to the students and to give 
them feedback tied closely to their performance, but it had been done 
in such a way as to make the students feel that the class was 
disorganized and they were getting little help. So the restructuring 
did not improve performance because it had changed the classroom 
climate in undesirable ways. 



T7<e St. Louis group under Professor deCharms had also concerned 
itself with classroom climate, but developed a different questionnaire 
for pupils to fill out which focused exclusively on the extent to which 
the teacher had fostered an "origin" climate. By an origin climate, 
he meant one in which pupils felt that they were in control of what they 
did in the classroom, that they could set their own goals, find 
their own means of obtaining them, feel rewarded for doing things 
on their own, and develop self-confidence. In other words, they felt 
like origins in the classroom rather than pawns. In comparison 
with the Harvard Climate Survey, the St. Louis instrument stresses 
the achievement oriented dimension as contrasted with the power 
dimension and leaves out the affiliation dimension. deCharms and 
associates also developed an origin score for TAT stories, the 
components of which were very similar to those just described for the 
origin questionnaire. The results of their studies are summarized 
in Figure 2. As previously noted (Figure 1), they found that Ach 

training for teachers converted into n Ach training for pupils leads ^ 

to gains in school learning from one grade to the next. But they also 
found that teachers who had been trained in achievement motivation 
tended to operate classrooms which were perceived by the pupils as 
encouraging more origin behavior. That is, the pupils felt more like 
origins in classrooms operated by in Ach trained teachers. Further- 
more, the deCharms' group found that classrooms with high origin climate 
scores tended to contain pupils who gained more in school learning, 
whether or not the teachers in those classrooms had been trained in 
11 Ach. In other words, some teachers naturally create origin climates 
without special training and without introducing achievement motivation 
training for their pupils. 



Insert Figure S.2 about here 



These teachers also produce greater gains in school learning. Thus 
it can be argued that what n Ach training does is help teachers to 
create the kind of climate "(which some teachers create spontaneously) 
which fosters school learning. The presumed mechanism by which this 
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takes place is that origin climates foster origin thinking, as 
reflected in higher origin TAT scores of pupils in these classes. 

Origin TAT scores are in turn associated with better school perfor- 
mance, with IQ partialed out, although the St. Louis group has not 
yet shown that origin TAT scores predict gains in school learning. 

Figure 2 raises the further interesting question as to just how 
n^ Ach training for teachers produces origin climates and gains in 
school learning. A recent research report by Kounin (1970) 
suggests what classroom management techniques may be involved 
(broken lines in Figure 2). In studying carefully video tapes of 
classrooms in which students were really involved or not involved 
in their work, he was able to identify characteristic behaviors 
on the teacher's part which were highly correlated with whether her 
students were involved in their work and free from deviant behavior 
in the classroom. For the sake of analytic clarity, these character- 
istic teacher behaviors can be grouped under three main headings: 

(1) Getting attention . Here he found that such teacher behaviors 
as challenge arousal, zest, variety in learning situations, were 

very important for getting work involvement. 

(2) Insuring participation . The central variable here seemed 

to be whether the teacher was able to keep all of the children on their 
toes most of the time by sucji techniques as group alerting (so that 
they could not know who was going to be called on next) , variety in 
learning, requiring child responsibility for recitation, and the like. 

(3) Making individuals feel accountable . Here Kounin 's most 
important teacher variable he called "withitness" or the ability of 
the teacher to communicate "that she knows what is going on regarding 
the children's behavior." She can attend to "two issues simultaneously 
when two different issues are present." What this means from the 
child's point of view is that he knows that he is going to be 
correctly identified with whatever he does, and held accountable 
either positively or negatively for it. Kounin discovered that a 

lot of teachers misidentify who does what in a classroom. They 
are clearly not "withit", and students are apparently discouraged 
from participating responsibly in the classroom if they feel that 
the teacher does not know what is going on. 

These three dimensions of teacher behavior are, of course, well- 
designed to foster learning. If a child is to learn, he must first 
pay attention, then make a response (participate himself), and get 
correct feedback as to whether he has done it right or not. Now 
let us turn back and take a look at achievement motivation training 
in the light of this analysis. What it involves both for the 
teachers and for the pupils is an improved technique for insuring that 
these three processes are heightened in the average classroom. The 
motivation training materials and methods are novel and varied, so that 
they insure attention . They are tailored to individuals and require 
participation by everyone in the classroom in playing a game or 
filling out a form, and they give very precise feedback on an 
individual basis as to whether the person has done the exercise 
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well or not (e.g., learned the scoring system for Ach, or obtained 
a high score on the Origami Game) . In using the materials, the 
teacher is automatically applying many of the techniques which 
Kounin found to be associated with better work involvement in the 
classroom. She is also doing things which ought to make pupils feel 
more like origins in the sense that they are making decisions in 
connection with the various exercises as to what they want to do 
next. One could predict with some confidence that video tapes of 
teachers trained in n Ach would show them scoring higher on Kounin's 
variables than those not trained in n Ach. Hence the broken lines 
in Figure 1 . 

But notice that nothing so far has been said directly about 
increasing achievement motivation in pupils. If the analysis just 
given is correct, one should get improved learning in the classroom 
without its being necessary to assume that achievement motivation 
has been increased. This seems paradoxical because the initial 
purpose of the research was to try to increase achievement motivation 
in school children so that they would perform better. Is it possible 
that achievement motivation training improves school performance 
without increasing achievement motivation? Even deCharms in his 
analysis (See Figure 2) talks about increasing origin feelings, not 
increasing achievement motivation. It seems entirely possible that 
achievement motivation training is effective in the classroom without 
affecting much the level of achievement motivation in the students. 

What it does for the teachers is to improve their classroom manage- 
ment techniques, we have argued, and these in turn improve school 
learning by getting more attention, participation, and accountability 
from the students. The effect of the achievement motivation training 
on the pupils may be somewhat similar. It teaches them to manage 
their lives better, just as it taught the teachers how to manage 
their classrooms better. That is, the pupils learn to pay attention 
more to the goals they are setting in life, to participate more 
often in acts achieving those goals, and to collect feedback (through 
planning manuals, etc.) on whether or not they are moving toward 
those goals. Thus, motivation training techniques are simply 
encouraging them to plan their lives better, and the long-term effects 
picked up by the Harvard group of researchers may simply reflect 
that, rather than an increase in achievement motivation itself. 

Such an interpretation has the added virtue of resolving 
a theoretical problem that plagued the research from the beginning. 

How could achievement motivation training improve school performance 
if level of n^ Ach is so clearly not related to school performance? 

The resolution of this paradox is now clear. Achievement motivation 
training may work, not by increasing n Ach, but by improving classroom 
and life management techniques. Are we then deceiving children in 
telling them we are giving them courses to increase their achievement 
motivation, when we are unsure as to whether in fact that is what 
we are doing? Not really. The contradiction is largely semantic 
in nature. "N Achievement", as a term used technically by 
psychologists, may not be increased by the courses, but certainly 
achievement thinking, achievement planning, and achievement conscious- 
ness are all raised by the courses, and so far as the layman is concerned, 
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these concepts are synonymous with being more motivated to achieve. 

A final word of caution is in order. While we have constructed 
an explanation of the impact of achievement motivation training which 
does not require an increase in n_ Achievement levels, we cannot be 
certain that such an increase does not occur. The problem is difficult 
to solve directly because the main measure of achievement motivation 
from the TAT cannot be used to measure n Achievement levels after 
the individuals have been instructed in how to write TAT’s with high 
ii Achievement content. Other measures, such as increases in achievement 
related activities out of school, could of course change as a result 
of other changes in the individuals such as a better style of life 
management. So it is hard to know, technically speaking, whether 
in Achievement levels have actually been changed by the courses. We 
cannot rule out the possibility, but at this stage of the game, we 
-think it is more parsimonious and more theoretically sound to conclude 
that achievement motivation training courses improve school learning 
by improving classroom and life management skills rather than by 
changing n Achievement levels directly. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

Alfred S. Alschuler and David C. McClelland 



As with much of social science research the core problem in 
the current efforts became clear only after a series of specific 
investigations with each success or failure progressively delineating 
the boundaries of the central unanswered question. When we began 
this research in 1965, we were asking two questions: "Can adolescent 

achievement motivation (n Ach) be increased?", "What combination of 
course inputs maximizes the motivational yield?" Partial answers 
to these questions allowed us to put the question more broadly and 
yet more precisely: What conditions increase the likelihood that 

initial changes produced by the training program will be maintained? 

In learning how to increase adolescent's motivation we were not 
interested solely in the temporary creation of an aroused motive. 

It is comparatively easy for the Psychological Educator to arrange 
the learning environment so that the desired information is grasped 
and repeated, the behavior produced and feelings experienced. It is 
considerably more difficult to make motivation resilient, information 
synergistic, behavior skillful and feelings more mature. We watted 
tc identify the conditions that allowed aroused motivation to be 
sustained long after the special learning environment of the course 
was absent . 

Nevertheless, we were never interested in forcing permanent 
increases in motivation. Our goal was to make it possible for those 
students who chose to increase their n^ Ach, to do so in as many ways 
and for as long as they so desired. Thus, when we reached what 
appeared to be the maximum degree and variety of yields from n Ach 
training itself, we turned to one of the most significant social 
environments in which achievement strivings occur- -the school. Our 
hope was to devise ways of restructuring classroom learning procedures 
to be more conducive to encouraging achievement motivation. In this 
way we hoped to provide additional support for students who wanted 
to exercise their achievement concerns, and increase the overall 
yields of n Ach training. As we observed normal classes in regular 
subject matter areas, we began to see specific conflicts our students 
faced. The structure of learning and student roles did not always 
allow individual goal setting and moderate risk taking, or encourage 
a restless spirit of creative independence. Devising ways of altering 
these structures, we predicted, would increase the likelihood that 
aroused n Ach could be sustained and enhanced in more areas for longer 
periods of time. 

Although we collaborated with teachers in re-structuring the 
motivational learning opportunities in the classroom, after the 
research team left the school, the "decay" curve set in. Most traces 
of the seemingly productive collaboration slowly vanished. We had to 
become concerned with the conditions which increase the likelihood 
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that aroused institutional changes will be sustained. In practical 
terms, solving this insitut.ional problem was instrumental to maintaining 
conditions receptive to the flourishing of increased student motivation. 
The problem is familar and as prevalent as attempts to innovate in 
ongoing social systems. Even the achievement program sponsored by 
SIET institute in India, where McClelland and Winter (1969) did their 
work, has not been adopted more widely there, or even maintained long 
after the researchers left. Returned Peace Corps volunteers report 
their frustrations in getting host nationals to adopt and integrate 
innovations in farming, teaching methods, and community services. In 
the United States we have watched well-intentioned educational 
innovations like bussing, individualized instruction, contract learning 
and computer-aided-instruction flounder and nearly dissolve as backlash 
within the community or conflicts within the school develop around 
the proposed changes. It seems almost as if innovations run into an 
innate institutional conservatism that transcends individuals, and 
maintains the status quo. 

According to the theoretical formulations of Professor Talcott 
Parsons , "system maintenance" is one of the two functional imperatives 
of any social system. The other is "task performance." If a system 
is to attain its goals and survive, it must maintain norms and values 
and reduce the inevitable conflicts and tensions created by change 
introduced to accomplish its mission more effectively. Innovations 
in education have concentrated more on advanced technology for more 
efficient goal attainment than on system maintenance, i.e., ways 
this technology can be assimilated into the system with minimum 
disruption, or, procedures for helping the system accommodate to 
the changes. McClelland and Winter acknowledged their own neglect 
of system maintenance problems in introducing achievement motivation 
training into an educational institution in India. 

"Unfortunately we learned very little from this research 
that we can communicate explicitly about how to promote 
system maintenance. We can say very little of a formal 
nature about techniques of pattern maintenance employed... 

In fact, we only identified this as a major problem for 
research and interpretation after the completion of the 
project . " 

McClelland 6 Winter 
1969, p. 359 f. 

As we have indicated already, the survival of an individual's aroused 
motivation appears to depend in large part on solving system maintenance 
problems at several levels — within the course as a system, in the 
individr ' 's relations to classroom norms, values and procedures, and 
in helping the school adjust to, and maintain an institutional change 
like offering motivation development courses on a regular basis. 



♦Black, M. ed., The Social Theories of Talcott Parsons , Englewood Cliffs 
N. J. Prentice Hall Inc., 1961. 
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A system's ability to attain its goals and to survive are highly 
interdependent: goal attainment is not possible if the system 

does not survive and survival is not possible if goals are not 
reached. Since system maintenance patterns support the task orien- 
tation, the successful management must proceed from an understanding of 
system goals and values. Parsons* argues that formal schooling is 
one of the primary agents of socialization and that, as such, its 
goals are 1) to generate commitments a) to basic social values and 
b) to the performance of a specific type of role within the structure 
of society, and 2) to develop capacities such as a) role competence, 
skill, and expertese, and b) "role responsibility." Parsons argues 
further that from the point of view of society, another basic goal 
of schooling is 3) to allocate manpower . In essence this means 
determining who shall have access to higher education. Since completion 
of high school has come to represent a minimum satisfactory level 
of educational attainment, the responsibility of allocating manpower 
means determining who shall go to college and who shall not. This 
allocation function seems to be accomplished in large part by the end 
of the ninth grade when students are enrolled either in the college 
or vocational program. There is relatively little shifting after this 
time into or out of these educational tracks. Given finite educational 
resources, personnel, funds, and materials are devoted mostly to (2a) 
developing competence or skills to perform roles as a college student 
or in a non-college vocation. Far fewer resources are devoted directly 
to (la) developing broad social values (i.e., citizenship) and (2b) 

"role responsibility" (i.e., the configuration of motives appropriate 
to the specific role). 

Achievement motivation training encourages commitments to (la) 
basic social values such as independence, acceptance of personal 
responsibility for the consequences of one's actions, actively attempting 
to master the environment according to standards of excellence (Dreeben**) . 
Even more directly this training attempts to develop (2b) entrepreneurial 
"role responsibility." In theory this is consistent with the functions 
of schooling as an agent of socialization. In practice, the implemen- 
tation of these generally acknowledged goals requires some of the 
finite resources of schooling--time, funds, personnel --and thus, is a 
challenge to the current allocation of resources to (2a) the development 
of role competence. For example — as long as our research project provided 
the teaching personnel and funds to conduct achievement motivation 
training, administrators arranged student time for the training. Here, 
our participation added to the total resources and allowed the schools 
to accomplish all of their socialization goals more completely. When 
we left, however, schools typically did not redistribute their limited 



*Talcott Parsons, "The school class as a social system: some of its 

functions in American Society" Harvard Educational Review , Vol. 29, 

No. 4 Fall, 1969. 

**Dreeben, R. "The Contribution of Schooling to the Learning of Norms" 
Harvard Educational Review , Vol. 37 #2 Spring, 1967. 
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resources to maintain the training because this would have meant 
devoting less energy to what they considered their primary socialization 
task — developing role competence. There appear to be three basic 
alternatives to avoid this conflict: (1) change the school's value 

hierarchy of socialization goals, (2) find other social systems in 
which entrepreneurial role responsibility is more highly valued, and 
(3) show that this training is instrumental in developing greater 
role competence. Any of these alternatives would reduce conflict, increase 
the likelihood that motivation training will be maintained and help 
the system accomplish its mission more effectively. 

This social system analysis also provides a framework for under- 
standing Kolb's basic maintenance problem (1965). He found that of 
the under-achievers he trained, only high-SES boys sustained increased 
grade point averages for 1^ years after n_ Ach course. Schools 
allocate manpower and socialize role expectations for college and. 
vocational areas primarily on the basis of "ascribed factors" (princi- 
pally socioeconomic status) and "achieved factors" (i.e., being a "good" 
student in terms of grades and deportment) (Parsons, 1959). These factors 
may be represented graphically. 



Role Expectations Socialized by Schools 
as a Function of Ascribed and Achieved Factors 
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Kolb trained only "poor" students, i.e., under-achievers. It is 
reasonable to expect that Kolb's lower SES students would apply their 
entrepreneurial, n Ach training in areas related to vocational roles in 
and outside of school and not in academic courses oriented to success 
in college. In fact, Kolb did not find lasting improvement in grade 
point averages for the low SES boys and he did not assess possible 
gains in the vocational areas. The high SES, poor students in Kolb's 
study entered the course with conflicting role expectations. It 
can be argued that increased n^ Ach was seen by them as instrumental 
to becoming a "good" student and was applied in academic areas. This 
reduced their conflict and enhanced their ability to attain their goal 
of role competence. 

McClelland and Winters' principal maintenance problem also is more 
understandable viewed from a similar social system perspective. The 
n Ach training was least effective for those men "not in charge," 

I.e. , for men for whom neither ascribed role responsibility (head 
of household) or achieved role expectations (decision maker in 
business) were consistent with the entrepreneurial orientation taught 
in the course. 
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Whether and how this system conflict was resolved by the men is left 
unanswered by McClelland and Winter for lack of relevant data. It is 
unlikely that the family decision making patterns or the perogatives 
of subordinates in a business would accommodate sufficiently to their 
increased desire for personal responsibility. It is equally hard to 
imagine just what non-business contexts would be more receptive to an 
increased entrepreneurial drive. Given these major "conflicts, increased 
n Ach probably was experienced as tension producing, a challenge to 
the norms and values expected of their social roles and as non- 
adaptive in their salient social systems. 

These three examples illustrate the importance of a social system 
perspective in maintaining changes produced by motivation training, 
and Psychological Education in general. The investigations we have 
conducted over the last five years in one way or another all deal 
primarily with the question of maintaining change. For us this has 
meant finding resolutions for system maintenance conflicts and 
tensions engendered by the training. These problems occurred in the 
training program itself as a system, in the conflict between an 
achievement orientation and role responsibilities within normal 
classrooms, and in the larger social systems of schools. Our ultimate 
goal has been to increase the long term role competence and role 
responsibility of students by developing prototype solutions from 
achievement motivation training for the effects of Psychological 
Education courses . 
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